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officials called a national strike. The stoppage was not com-
plete, but the railways were badly disorganized, and the
Government hurriedly patched up a settlement pending the
report of a Royal Commission. The report, in December, gave
the Unions some of their demands, not including that of
recognition by the companies, but including a greatly improved
Conciliation Scheme.
The Syndicalists were soon to be able to point out that
governments as well as employers could be coerced by strong
strike action. At the beginning of December the Miners'
Federation Conference formally demanded a national mini-
mum wage, and in January 1912 its members voted 445,801
to 115,721 in favour of striking to secure it. The Government
intervened with a plan for district negotiations to secure to all
miners "power to earn a reasonable minimum wage." This
plan was wrecked by the coal-owners of Scotland and South
Wales, and on the first of March there began the biggest
strike Britain had ever seen, " about a million" being involved
according to the Board of Trade. The strength of the men -
was obvious, and on the igth the Government introduced a
Minimum Wage Bill, by which twenty-two district boards of
workers and employers, with a chairman either agreed on by
both parties or appointed by the Board of Trade, should fix
legally compulsory minimum wages. This the Miners*
executive accepted, though the poll showed 244,011 Noes to
201,013 Yesses, since the majority was obviously too small to
justify a prolonged struggle for a nationally fixed minimum.
The only important counter-attack came from the London
dock employers. The newly formed Port of London Authority
had as chairman the grocer Hudson Kearley, who had
been ennobled as Lord Devonport, and who deeply re-
sented not finding among the dockers the submissiveness
that he expected from his unfortunate shop-assistants.
But his own venom, though Labour propagandists fixed
upon it, was merely characteristic of his type and indeed of
a vast number of company directors. Far more than their
financial loss, they resented the ending of their autocracy; it
was indiscipline, the self-assertion of those born to be subor-
dinate, that provoked their most implacable resentment. A